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COURAGE. 





By Aaron Hill. 





Tender handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 


ED.TORIAL NOTES. 





The 
which 


new of Michigan, 


the 


constitution 
has just been ratified 
voters, gives women who pay taxes 


by 


to 
the publie 
A large delegation influ- 
ential women, representing many dif- 


the right 
volving 


vote upon questions in- 
expenditure’ of 
money. of 
ferent societies, had a hearing before 
the 
urged that women should be given full 
suffrage on the same terms with men. 
Their plea was backed with petitions 
175,000 individual 
petitions presented 


constitutional convention, and 


signatures. 
on the 
The hearing made a deep 
The constitutional 
vention, while it refused full suffrage, 
the new constitution 
granting tax suffrage, 
the women; and the men of 
Michigan have now ratified the grant 
The ful! 


clauses 


hearing 
No 
other side. 


were 


impression. con- 


put into a 


clause as a 


sop to 
by their vote at the polls. 
text the 
will found 


suffrage 
another column. 


of woman 


be in 


the fifth 
suffrage. 


Michigan is State to give 
tax Montana and 
Louisiana have empowered tax-paying 
all financial 
questions submitted to the tax-pavers, 
and it was through the that 
the much-needed special tax was car- 
ried in New Orleans for improved 
sewerage and drainage and pure 
water supply. The Business Men’s 
League of New Orleans gave Miss 
Kate M. Gordon a gold medal for the 
good civic service she did as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Sewerage and 
Drainage in bringing 
this result. New York in 1901 
tax-paying women in all the towns 
and villages of the State the right 
to vote on questions of local taxation. 
In a bill to tax-paying 
women a vote on tax questions was 
introduced in the Legislature 
years ago, and the Legislature broad- 
ened the bill by striking out the limi- 
tation to tax-payers, and gave all wo- 
whether tax-payers or not, 
on questions of local taxation. 
Supreme Court 

constitutionality 


women 


women to yote upon 


women 


a 


League, about 


fave 


lowa, give 


some 


men, a 
vote 
The 


upheld 


just 
the 


has 
of 


Iowa 
the 


law, and it was partly to rejoice over 
this decision that six hundred Iowa 


women, including some very large 
tax-payers, marched in _ procession 
through the streets of Boone the 


other day, during the annual meeting 
of the lowa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


Good comes from Chicago. 
Jane Addams headed a delegation of 
influential women, representing 101 
organizations, with a membership of 
more than 100,000, who went before a 
committee of the Charter Convention 
that a woman suffrage 
clause included in the new «ity 
charter. The charter committee, by 
a vote of 6 to 4, adopted a resolution 
introduced by Alderman Milton J. 
Foreman declaring for a clause giving 
women the right to vote for all muni- 
cipal officers, and on all questions of 


news 


asked 
be 


and 


policy which have to do with the 
municipality. The clause will be 


drafted by the committee, submitted 
to the Charter Convention, and, if ap- 
proved, will go to the Legislature. 
Like the charter, it will be subject to 
ratification by the voters before going 
into effect. When an effort was made 
a few years ago to secure a new char- 





ter for Chicago, woman suffrage was 
defeated in the Charter Convention by 
a majority of only one vote. The 
women refused to do any work to se- 
cure the adoption of the charter by 
the voters, and this is believed to 
have been one reason for its defeat. 
A fuller account of the present re- 
markable movement in Chicago will 
be given next week. 


It turns out that the Massachusetis 
Legislature, in giving Haverhill a new 
charter based on the commission 
theory of government, has unwitting- 
ly extended to women the right to 
vote in the caucuses on the nomina- 
tions for Mayor, aldermen and school 
committee; and the State Supreme 
Court has upheld the constitutionality 
of the act. Hitherto the women had 
not had a right to take part in the 
caucuses in nom‘nating even the 
school officers, for whom they could 


vote at the polls. They have had to 
choose among the candidates nomin- 
ated by the political machines; and 


this has undoubtedly been one cause 
of the smal!Iness of the women’'s.schoo! 
take 
tion papers, to be sure; but, as every- 


vote. They could out nomina- 


one knows, a candidate nominated in 





this way has little chance against the 
ticket, Haverhil!. | 

women registered, and Miss Anne | 
Wheeler, the cnly who was a 
the 


members, obtained 


regular In 


oo” 
dam 


party 


woman 


school board 
the 
the 


vote among the eight suecessful nomi- 


candidate for oi 





eight nomina- 


tion, receiving next to a | 


nees, 


Our dove sometimes has to stay | 
within doors for many months, and | 
then has oceasion to take 
flights at if that 
This week we ought to put out three | 
but, do not 


| flock of these gentle and joyous birds, 


several | 


once, were possible. 


doves; as we keep a 


the single dove must be understood 
to be fiapping her wings simultane- 
ously over Michigan, Chicago and 


Haverhill. 

Since the foregoing written, 
the telegraph brings the news of yet a 
fourth Victoria has 
granted women vote for members 
of the State Parliament. Victoria 
was the only one of the six Austral- 
was still 


was 


step in advance. 


a 





ian States where this right 








denied. All the women of federated 
Australia, including Victoria, have 
had a vote for members of the Na- 
tional Parliament since 1902, and, ex- 
cept in Victoria, they have for years 
had a vote for the members of their 
respective State Parliaments. In 
Victoria, the popular branch of the 
Legislature had passed a _ bill four- 
teen times, by growing majorities, to 
give women this right, but the bill 
was always thrown out by the non-rep- 
resentative upper house. A Men's 
League for Women’s Suffrage has 
lately been formed in Victoria. It 
sent a deputation to the president of 


the 
promise 


upper house, and secured his 
(which has now been kept) 
to make the woman suffrage bill a 
government measure. Mr. Asquith 
should follow the example. 

of Labor 
suffrage. 


Federation 
woman 


The American 
has again endorsed 





25 day on 
to 


‘election. 


will be the last 


women 


Nov. 
which Boston 
vote at the coming 
Be sure that vour name is on the list. 


can register 


school 


South Dakota, 
for woman suffrage 


Senator Vessey, of 
who led the fight 
in the State Legislature last year, has 
just and the 


South Dakota suffragists are rejoic ng. 


been elected Governor, 





Lady Frances Balfour—whose 
brother, the Duke of Argyll, married 
King Edward's sister—comes out in 
a signed article defending the suffra- 
gettes. She says that when women 
have ceased to be classed with pau- 
pers and lunatics and have obtained 
their just rights, then the world will 
be able to judge rightly the causes 
that brought about the reform. “Ome- 
lettes are not made without breaking 
eggs,” she says, “and the unfortunate 
widow, fully qualified, will at last ex- 
tract from the unjust judge the jus- 
which failed to give when 
kept every paid their 
and yet unrepre- 


tice he 
women 
taxes, 
sented.” 


law, 
were left 


The harassed British cabinet min- 
isters propose to bring in a bill pro- 
viding severe penalties for any out- 
sider who makes a disturbance in the 
House of Commons. The English pa- 
pers are ridiculing ther inconsistency. 
They have refused to let the pending 
woman suffrage bill come up for 
final vote (though it passed its second 
reading by a majority of three to one), 
on the pretext that there is not time 
for it—that all the time from now till 
the end of the 
more important measures. 

that led the 


session is needed for 
It is this 


refusal has to disturb- 


ances. Now they propose to find t-me 
to introduce a wholly new bill, and to 
pass it through all its stages. The 


suffragists point to this as a clear case 
of hyprocrisy; and really it looks that 
way. 

unanimous vote, the Directors 
(Cal.) 


Commerce have passed a resolution in 


By 


of the 


Berkeley Chamber. of 


favo: of the submission of an amend- 
ment to the constitution of California 
giving full suffrage to women. This 
action was taken in response to a 
request from prominent women of 
Berkeley, including Mrs. Mary Me- 
Henry Keith, Mrs. N. J. Abbott, Mrs. 
Klinor Carlisle, Mrs. C. C. Hall and 
Mrs. Julia S. Sanborn. When the 
Berkeley Chamber of Commerce was 
organized, a vear ago, it was consid 
erably afraid of woman suffrage, and 
some innocent remarks on that sub- 
ject by Mrs. Keith at one of its meet- 
ings aroused protest and trouble. But 
the merchants of Berkeley are movy- 
ing on with the movement of the 
times. 

There is so much news in our line 
just now that we are perplexed by an 
embarrassment of riches. The re- 
ports of National and State Suffrage 
Conventions, the crowding events at 
home and abroad, call for a maga- 
zine as big as the Century to afford 
room for them, and utterly overflow 
our limited space. Let our readers 


have patience. They will get the vari- 


ous reports in due time. 


TO OPPOSE CHILD LABOR. 


Mrs. Philip N. Moore’ of St. Louis, 
the General 
Clubs, was chosen 
National Child 
the annual meeting of 
its board of trustees, lately held in 
New York City. The plan for the Na- 
tional Children’s Bureau, under one of 
the government departments at Wash- 


president of Federation 
Women's 
the 


at 


of a 
member of 


Committee 


ington, was reindorsed, and action in 
the States Legislatures 
meet within the coming year was dis- 


38 whose 





Labor | 











cussed. Encouraging reports were | CONCERNING WOMEN. 
presented, showing that legislation in 
the interest of the cause had been se- Miss Mona Wilson has been ap- 
cured in Virginia, Mississippi, Louis-| pointed in England as a member of 
iana, Kentucky, New York and Ohio,| the Home Office Committee to in- 
and compulsory education laWS | quire into factory accidents. She is 
passed in West Virginia and Okla-| the first woman to hold such a posi- 
homa. tion. 
Mrs. Kate Stannard of Casper, 
AN HEROIC MOTHER. Wyoming, ran independently for 
apomeemens | County Superintendent of Schools at 
Mrs. Ferdinand DuBois of the Har-| the late election, and defeated the 
vey District, three miles south of | candidates of both the Republican and 
Manchester, N. H., saved her eleven | pemocratic parties. 


children from death a few nights ago 
by her motherly heroism. She lived 
on the top floor with her children, all 
of them small. When she discovered 
the fire, the children were partially 
stupefied by the smoke. and she had 
out one 


, 


to them by rush- 
ing back again and again in the face 
of the flames. When she had rescued 
all but one—Idella, three years old— 
the house was a roaring furnace. The 
despatches “Several tried to 
keep her back, but, fighting with the 
strong man, tore 
and rushed 
None expected to see 
in with 


“arry one, 


say: 


streneth of a she 


herself loose back into 


the building. 


her again, as the roof fell a 


crash and a great shower of sparks 
after she entered. The spectators 


could hardly believe their eyes when 
a moment later the mother staggered 


out, a living toreh, with her child, 
its clothes also blazing, in her arms. 
She fell headlong. A dozen men 
threw their coats about her and the 
baby, extinguishing the flames, and 
both were taken to a_ neighbor's 
house. They are seriously, but, it is 


believed, not fatally, burned.” 





ONE OF THE GREAT WOMEN OF 
HISTORY. 


The dead Empress of 
China will go down to history as one 
of the world’s wo- 
men. Tsu Hsi 
starving Cantonese 
into slavery. 
Tartar 


Dowager 
most remarkable 
was the daughter of 
beggar, who 
She fell 
general, 


a 
her into 


hands 


sold 


the of a and 


eventually into the harem of the Em-, 


peror of China as a conenbine of the 


third class. Through her cleverness 
and indomitable will, she gradually 
got control of the Emperor, and for 
half a century has dominated China. 

Like other great women in history, 
such as Elizabeth of England, and 
Catharine I. of Russia, she cannot be 
measured by the ordinary standards. 


The Dowager Empress arose to power 
the Manchu 
and 


China When dynasty 


demoralized 


in 
the empire on 
The 


hands 


was 
the 
cities of 


of breaking chief 
China 
the imperial summer pal- 
the 
Hsi 


uway 


verge up. 


were in the of 


the enemy; 


ace had been burned, and Kin- 


fugitive. Tsu re: 
in 


Success 


peror Was a 
running 


the 


fused to join him 


faced with enemy 
Pekin. 

How 
of 
who live down 
They live their lives in their own way, 
die their 
If these few hundred 


and 
at 

have the 
Chinamen 


influence 
had 
on 


much peo- 


ple Boston on the 


» 


Harrison avenue’ 


when they bones go 
to China. 
off by 
home 
indifferent Occidental 
much chance is there at 
ing the 400,000,000 Chinamen 
China? That within. 

During the last 
Tsu Hsi, China has been doing things 

Its are 
great 
and 


and 
back 
of miles 


cut thousands 


their 


aliens 


from are able to remain 


to civilization, 
reform- 


in 


how 
of 
must come from 
under 


few years, 


of its own motion. resources 


publie works 
have been the fight 
suppress the curse of the Orient, the 
We 
has 


being developed; 


started, to 
been begun. 
may of all Hsi 
done, but we must give her credit for 
woman, and if her sue- 


opium traffic, has 


not approve Tsu 


being a great 


cessor in the regency accomplishes 
for China anything like what she has 
done, the world will be content. 
Boston Traveler. 





The suffragists will have a merry 
Thanksgiving this year. They will 
give thanks for victories both at home 


| 
and abroad. 


Rey. Dr. Charles Aked has a fine 


article in favor of woman suffrage in 


the current North American Review. 


York 
the 


professional 


Mrs. Donald C. Monroe of New 


is said to be the only woman in 
United States who 


She is still known 


is a 


cartoonist. in her 
of Laura 


Francisco 


work by her maiden name 
E. Foster. She was a San 
girl, and went to New York after the 
She has done a good deal 
cartoon 


earthquake. 
as an illustrator, besides 
work. 


her 


Miss Amy J. Alexander of Hutchin- 
son was elected clerk of the District 
Court of the Ninth Judicial District 
in Kansas at the recent election, by a 
majority of 1027, on the Republican 
ticket. She ran 500 ahead 
Taft in a Republican She is 
25 years of age. Seven ago, 
when a mere girl, she became a dep- 
uty under J. M. Wyman in the office to 
which she has now been elected. She 
held the position during the 
term of R. H. Flinn, present clerk of 
the court. Miss Alexander has lived 
all her life Hutchinson, is a grad- 
uate of its high school, and for some 


votes of 


county. 
years 


same 


years has supported her widowed 
mother. She is said to be very much 
liked by the people. 

Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, the only 
woman chosen to the Colorado Legis- 
lature at the last eleciion, has been 
urged by unwise friends to become 


a candidate for Speaker of the House. 
The papers say she is well qualified 
to preside, but she sensibly says that 
she has “more important duties to 
perform in looking after bills recom- 
mended by women the State, 
and which she is pledged to support. 
The that she will 


put all the important committees 


the of 


indications are be 
on 


the 





of House, because her party is 


the about two to one, 


ond it that 


| by 

‘ng das chairman of the committees 
| 

! 

! 

| 

| 


majority 


certain she will be 


is 


to which will be referred many of 


the reform measures advocated by her 


sex.”” Among the laws wanted by the 


Colorado women are said to be more 


stringent regulations safeguarding 


| public health and the health of the 
home; protecting the interests of 
|}women wage-earners; larger appro- 
priations for the charitable institu- 


tions and the home fot wayward girls, 
that will 


girls, 


effective eight-hour law 
and 
primary 
Ward 


has 


an 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| apply to factory laundry 
| 


and a direet law. 


Howe, now in her 
lately 


summer 


Mrs. Julia 
returned 


in 


ninetieth vear, 


to Boston from her home 


Newport, R. Tf. 
of tt 
had 
ful! I 
grandchildren, 

Mrs. 
literary 


To one of the editors 
Woman's Journal she said: “I 
delightful delight- 
have great- 


1e 
summer 

little 
them 


a 
so many 
and I enjoy 

did 


during the past 


sO 


much!” Howe also a good 


deal 
sunimer, 


of work 


writing articles for various 


The 
work 


hei 
“My 


keep 


periodicals. demands upon 
incessant. 

had 
erindstone,” 
with 
her eve, “kortunately, 
like the 
Sunday's Boston 


tor such are 


and - have to 
the 


She 


daughters 


our noses to said 
Mrs. 
twinkle 
all 


last 


Howe. added, a 
we 
grindstone!" In 
Herald, Mrs 
Mr. Charles 
insinuation that 
in some 
Mrs. 
of the 
Anti- 


sent 


in 
of us 


Howe has answer to 


R. 
she had not 


an 
Saunders’s recent 
been “honorable” 
in reply to 
The 

New 


have 


statements 
Ward. 
and 


of her 
officers 
York 
just 


Humphry 
Massachusetts 
Suffrage Associations 


to England a letter reiterating some 


the misrepresentations which Mrs 

Send 
Boston 
Nov 
to 


ol 
Howe disproves in the Herald. 
to the 


issue 


in 
Herald 
what 


five cents stamps 


its of 


Mrs. 
There is no doubt 


Sunday for 
15, 
say on the subject. 
that Mrs. 
the argument. 


and read Howe has 


Howe has much the best of 
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UNEMPLOYED WOMEN. 


English suffragettes are calling at- 
tention to the fact that all the plans 
so far proposed for relieving the des- 





titution of unemployed men _ utterly 
leave out the women. Yet the num- 
ber of destitute women is even great- 
than laboring and their 
wages, when employed for wages, are 
much than 
ing competitors. 

Similar disregard 
women workers and 
prevails in this country. Un- 
their difficulties 
more or less known to a careless and 
indifferent public. They are a 
litical menace which politicians dread. 
But no public official that 
his re-election will be endangered by 
discontented 


er of men, 


lower those of their vot- 


of unemployed 
their destitute 
sisters 
employed men make 


po- 





| 
imagines 


women. 


People seldom even 
think of the unhappy condition of | 
unemployed working women, and of 
the and children whose od 
bands and fathers are thrown out of 
employment. Such suddenly 
find themselves deprived of any 
money wherewith to buy food, cloth- 


realize, or 


wives 


women 


ing, or lodging, without any fault 
of their own, or any assurance of a 
future supply. There is a quaint! 
Spanish proverb: “To a man well 
shod the world is clad in leather.” 
We, who have an income, however 


limited, naturally assume that every- 
one else is somehow fed and clothed 
and sheltered from the 

Edmond Kelly, in the New 
Independent of Nov. 12, gives a brief 
but startling statement of existing 
conditions unemployment in Eng- 
land in this country. The per- 
centage of workingmen unemployed 
in Great Britain the 
trade unions as about one in ten (9.4 
But five 
population organized 


storm. 


York 


ot 
and 
is 


reported by 


per cent.). one in of 
the working 


in trade unions, and there is a much 


only 
is 
larger percentage of unemployed 
the It 
is estimated there that the percentage 
all, organized unorganized, is 
34 Undoubtedly the 
percentage destitute is 
Is it that 
prevails, abso- 


among unorganized laborers. 
and 


cent. 


of 
over per 
of women 


even greater. wonder 
the social evil 
lute destitution 
working women and girls in the face? 

In Britain 
efforts making give work to 
unemployed men—mainly in- 
creased enlistment in army and navy, 
purely emergency measures; but no 
steps have been taken to employ them 
in form of productive industry, 
such as farm colonies, etc. 

It may be said by the advocates of 
a protective tariff that this want of 
employment is a result of free trade 
legislation. But the startling fact is 
disclosed that in the of our 
own country conditions are very much 


any 
when 





stares one-third of 


Great some spasmodic 


are to 


by 


any 


cities 


worse than in England. Official re- 
turns made by the New York Labor 
Department show a per cent. of un- 


employed of more than one in three 
(34.7 per cent.), as against only 9.4 
as stated by the English 
labor unions. And in New York all 
the efforts of the unemployed to 
cure failed, and 
have met no other response than 
policeman’'s club. 

We 
human 


per cent., 


se- 


relief have as yet 


the 
heard much of the in- 
in Ireland. But the 
evictions in New York City alone are 
We told, | 
evil tem- | 


have 
evictions 
far numerous. were 
the 


soon 


more 
a year ago ‘hat vas 
disappear. 
than 
within the year twenty-five 
the 
istrious poor, have been with- 
the banks and in 
the emergency. 

Working women of all classes have 
felt the pinch. Families that formerly 
employed half a dozen domestics have 


pore 


I’ us are worse now 


dollars, small savings of 


from spent 


i Ins 


over 


dismissed three or four of them; thou- 


sands who formerly employed one 
have moved into apartments in order 
with hired help. This 


permanent fact of non-em- 


to dispense 


frightful 





ployment, periodically aggravated, 
but always existent, is in part the 
result of the substitution of labor- 
saving machinery for the old handi- 
crafts, and also of immigration. It 
is a difficult social problem, which 
women, as well as men, must help to 
solve. Let no woman say with Cain: 
I have all I want; am I my sister’s 
keeper? Since men alone have proved 
oblivious of their duty, let women 
demand a voice and a vote in order 
to rescue their starving sisters and 
help mitigate the conditions that 
create such widespread distress. 
H. B. B. 





THE VICTORY IN MICHIGAN. 


Article Ill of the revised constitu- 
tion of Michigan, which has just been 
ratified the the polls, 
contains the following paragraph: 

Section 4. Whenever any question 
is submitted to a vote of the electors 
which involves the direct expenditure 
of public money or the issue of bonds, 
every woman having the qualilica- 
tions of male electors who has prop- 
erty assessed for taxes in any part 
of the district or territory to be af- 
fected by the result of such election 
shall be entitled to yote thereon. 

In submitting the proposed revision 
of the constitution to the voters, the 


by voters at 


Committee on Submission sent out 
with it an “Address to the People” 
; (they mean to the voters), giving 


their reasons for the changes that 
they 
were stated 
After the woman suffrage clause, the 
committee added this paragraph: 

“The foregoing is «a new section, 
and its purpose is to give women tax- 
payers the right to vote upon any 
proposition which involves the ex- 
penditure of public money, or the is- 
sue of bonds for which their property 
may be assessed. This extension of 
the elective franchise to women tax- 
payers is in keeping with the prin- 
ciple that no person's property should 
be directly affected without the con- 
sent of the owner thereof. This right 
is also extended to women in the 
ar icle of the revised constitution relat- 
ing to local government. In the latte 
aiticle women taxpayers are allowed 
to vote upon the same conditions as 
mule electors when a city or village 
proposes to bond the municipality for 
the purpose of acquiring a public util- 
ity or borrowing money. The innate 
justice of this provision is generally 
recognized.” 

The paragraph relating to woman's 
share government is Section 
2 VIII, reads: , 

Section No city or village shall 
have power to abridge the right of 
elective franchise. to loan its credit, 
nor to assess, levy or collect any tax 
or assessment for other than a pub- 
lie purpose. Nor shall any city or 
village acquire any public utility or 
grant any public utility franchise 
which is not subject to revocation at 
the will of the city or village, unless 
such proposition shall have first re- 
ceived the affirmative vote of three- 
fifths of the electors of such city or 
village voting thereon at a regular or 
special municipal election; and upon 
such proposition women taxpayers 
having the qualifications of male 
electors shall be entitled to vote. 

The new constitution of Michigan 
is open to criticism in some respects, 
but in the enlarged political rights 
given to women it marks a distinct 
advance. A. S. B. 
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WOMEN AS MAYORS. 


Elizabeth Garrett Anderson's 
Mayor of Aldeburgh, by a 
unanimecus vote, brings out the inter- 
est ng fact that her father, her broth- 
er and her husband had all served as 
Mayors of that town before her. 
Aldeburgh is described as “a sleepy 
little in East Anglia,” but it 
seems to awake to progressive 
ideas, or it would hardly have elected 
the first woman Mayor in England. 


Dr. 
election as 


place 
be 


The report that Miss Dove had been 
chosen Mayor of High Wycombe was 
In England. the Mayor is 
chosen by the town counc!l, not by 
the electors at large. A majority of 
the town council of High Wycombe 
voted in favor of tendering the nom- 
But, while her 
personal popularity is almost univer- 


premature. 


ination to Miss Dove. 


sal, a large element of the population 
thought it High Wy- 
combe ridiculous to have a woman as 
Mayor—though they had seen nothing 


would make 


ridiculous in having a woman as 
Queen of all England. A public meet- 
ing of was held, and at the 
municipal election that followed, four 
town councillors to Miss 
Dove were chosen, and only two who 
favored her appointment. So High 
Wycombe its chance of going 
down in history as the first town in 


protest 


opposed 


lost 





England to have a woman Mayor, and 
that honor fell to the _ so-called 
“sleepy” Aldeburgh. 

America had women as Mayors be- 
fore England, Australia, or even New 
Zealand. In our four States where 
women have full suffrage, it is rare 
for a woman to be chosen Mayor. I 
do not recall a single instance. But 
in Kansas, during the twenty-one 
years since women were given the 
municipal vote, about twenty women 
have been elected as Mayors of dif- 
ferent small cities, and have given 
good service, sometimes being re- 
elected term after term. 

Once I met a lady who had served 
two terms as Mayor of Gaylord, Kan. 
She had been offered the nomination 
for a th'rd term, but had declined it. 
She was a fine-looking woman, with 
dark eyes and white hair. She told 
me, with justifiable pride, that more 
miles of sidewalk had been laid during 
her administration than in that of 
any previous Mayor. Her husband 
was pleased to have her hold the of- 
and her children dd not suffer 
for rock their cradle, as 
her youngest son was fifteen years of 
She said the duties of the 
office occupied her, on an 
average, about one hour a day. 

It is interesting to note that the bill 
eligible Mayors, 
aldermen and county and town coun- 
through Parliament last 
year with only 15 dissenting votes out 


fice; 


someone to 


age. 


Mayor's 


making women as 


cillors went 
the 676 members of the House of 


A. S. B. 


ot 
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HUNGARIAN “UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE.” 

Count Andrassy, Minister of the In- 
terior, has presented to the Hungarian 
Parliament he calls a_ bill 
“universal” suffrage. It shuts out al- 


what for 


together one-half of the people, the 
women. In addtion, it contains a 
number of provisions that to Ameri- 


cans look absolutely grotesque. There 
is a complicated system of plural vot- 


ing nominally designed, as the pre- 
amble affirms, to “preserve the as- 
cendency of the intelligent classes,” 


but really aiming to keep all the po- 
litical power in the hands of the Mag- 
yars. 

So far as there is any semblance of 
reason for these provis ons, how glar- 
ingly they bring out the unfairness of 
excluding women! It not clear, 
however, that America has much rea- 
boast. 


is 


son to 

Every male Hungarian over 24 years 
who resided in the same 
commune for one year is to be entitled 
to But an Hungarian woman 
old Mrs. Julia Ward 
and may have resided in the 
same commune all her life, and yet 
she is wholly shut out. So she would 
be in this country. 

Ten illiterate males will have one 
vote among them; i. e., every group 
of ten such illiterates may get to- 
gether and choose one voter. One il- 
literate male Hungarian, with his one- 
tenth of a vote, will have more politi- 
cal power than all the educated wom- 
en in Hungary, they will not 
have even a fraction of a vote among 
them. But in States of the 
Union one illiterate man counts for 
more on election day than all the ed- 
ucated women. 
elector over 32 years 
of age, who has performed his mili- 
tary duty and who has three chil- 
dren, is to have two yotes. The sec- 
ond vote ought certainly to be given 
to his wife, who has presented hin, 
with the three children. But in Hun- 
gary—or in America—a woman may 
have given a dozen or even twenty 
children to her country, and it does 


of age has 
vote. 
may 
Howe, 


be as as 


since 


most 


every 





not entitle her to cast a ballot in 
regard to child labor laws or any 
other question. 


Workmen who have spent five years 
the same trade, as well as work- 
men who have graduated from speci- 
fied classes of the secondary schools, 
are given two votes apiece. But a 
mother and housekeeper who has fol- 
lowed the same useful occupation for 
any number of years. or a _ teacher 
who has graduated with distinct’on 
from all manner of classes, has not 
even a shred of suffrage. 

who completed the 
full course in the secondary schools 
have the privilege of voting three 
times. At last accounts, according to 
the National Bureau of Education, 
there were 417,384 girls and 305,308 
boys studying in the public high 
schools of the United States. When 


at 


Electors have 





they have completed their course, 
these 417,384 high school girls will 
not have one vote between them—ex- 
cept those who happen to live in the 
four enfranchised States. Can we 
ridicule Hungary? 

Every male Hungarian who pays 
$20 of direct taxes will also have three 
votes. Mrs. Russell Sage pays more 
than $600,000 every year in direct 
taxes. She is the heaviest tax-payer 
in New York City, yet she has no 
vote as to how a dollar of her tax- 
money shall be spent. 

The provisions of the Hungarian 
suffrage bill are unfair and fantastic 
enough, but is the United States in 
any position to throw stones? 

A. S. B. 





JUDGE LINDSEY’S VICTORY. 


The more the facts regarding Judge 
Lindsey's victory in Denver are stud- 
ied, the more remarkable it becomes. 
Florence Kelley has pointed 
out, Judge Lindsey had incurred the 
wrath of the telegraph companies, 
which are among the most powerful 
corporations in the country, by refus- 
ing to let little messenger be 
sent wth telegrams to houses of ill 
He had brought upon himesel/ 
the enmity of the liquor interest by 
punishing keepers of wine rooms and 
saloons who allowed children to enter 
their premises. And Mrs, Kelley em- 
phasized the fact that the inability of 
these great forces of evil to oust him 
wis due to the yote of the mothers 
and teachers of Denver. This was 
her comment when the political ma- 
chines of both parties combined 
against Judge Lindsey several years 


As Mrs. 


boys 


fume. 


ago, and were baffled by the women. 
History has repeated itself at this 
election. 


The rejoicing is general among the 
friends of children all over the coun- 
try. The N. Y. Evening Post says: 

Judge Lindsey’s Victory in Denver. 

“Election day brought no more in- 
spiring result than the victory in Den- 
ver. Judge Lindsey, hampered in his 
splendid efforts for Denver children 
by the bosses who, in his own words, 
‘were making child criminals more 
quickly than we could cure them,’ told 
the bare, sharp truth about several 
‘prominent and respected’ citizens. In 
a terrible pamphlet on ‘The Rule of 
lutocracy in Colorado’ he arraigned 
almost every influential Democrat and 
Republican vith facts much t30 
specific and relevant to be dismissed 
as ‘muck-raking.’ Then, of course, 
both parties combined to oust him. 
But there were men in Denver; and 
they induced Mr. Lindsey to run on a 
separate ticket. They and their wives 
paid his campaign expenses: they 
gave him more yotes than his puppet 
rivals together could secure with all 
the wealth of the Colorado Telephone 
Company and the ‘wine-room’ influ- 
ence of liquor-dealers’ associations. 
And this, too, in spite of the difficul- 
ties which the State election laws put 
in the way of the independent voter. 
Judge Lindsey must take this as a 
call to the higher, more difficult task 
of cleaning up Colorado politics. That 
task he began when he got the Den- 
ver school children tov swear on flag 
day: ‘I will not remain silent if I 
know of dishonesty in public affairs. 
I will put forth every effort to have 
the guilty public official exposed and 
punished.’ It now seems that he need 
not postpone his work until the gen- 
eration under his care have grown 
up. Colorado air is very clear, even 
for old eyes.” 

The Journal of Education says: 

Judge Lindsey’s Triumph. 

“The great victory of Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver was, in some re- 
spects, the most glorious outcome of 
the campaign. 

“Our readers do not need to be told 
of the work of Judge Lindsey in the 
juvenile court cause throughout the 
world, but it is not generally known 
that he has been fighting the men 
‘higher up.’ There are many business 
men und politicians who prosper on 
the waywardness of boys. Stop boys 


in their downward career, and many 
interests are ultimately affected. 
Several men in high places, com- 


mercial and political, have been put 
behind prison bars by Judge Lindsey. 
Hle has called a spade a spade, with- 
out simplifying the spelling or pronun- 
ciation. No man ‘'n America has been 
more fearless or effective in his ar- 
raignment of the forces of evil, and he 
has done things as well as said things. 
His attack on the Governor, who is a 
pretty good talker himself, was re- 
garded as the culmination of in- 
discretion for a man who must go be- 
fore the people for re-election in a 
few months. So intensely bitter were 
the politicians that they passed a law 
that they thought made it impossible 
to elect a man independentlv. 

“The nominating conventions were 
put off till the last minute so as to 
leave little time for an organized 
movement. It was thought that both 
parties would nominate him; they de- 
sired it to be so understood, and only 
by supreme trickery was it prevented. 
In three weeks’ time an independent 





movement was organized, and Judge 
Lindsey got more yotes than both the 
party nominees combined, and 13,000 
more than his nearest rival.” 





JUDGE LINDSEY ON WOMAN SUF. 
FRAGE. 





While people all over the country 
are rejoicing in the re-election of 
Ben B. Lindsey as Judge of the Den- 
ver Juvenile Court—a re-election due 
largely to the fact that in Denver the 
mothers have a vote—it will be of in- 
terest to give Judge Lindsey’s views 
on the vexed question of woman suf- 
frage in Colorado. 

In “Progress” for July, 1904, Judge 
Lindsey wrote: 

“The results of woman suffrage in 
Colorado, since its establishment 
more than ten years ago, have been 
so satisfactory that it is hard to un- 
derstand how it encounters opposition 
in other States. I have never ob- 
served one evil as the result. I have 
never heard a_ criticism directed 
against woman suffrage that ever 
worked out in practice, or, if it did 
Was not equally applicable to male 
suffrage. 

They Do Vote. 

“It used to be said that the women 
would not vote, that they were not 
intelligent. In no important election 
has less than 40 per cent. of the en- 
tire vote been cast by women, and, 
considering that there are more men 
than women, it is more than fair to 
say that the women are equally inter- 
ested in the affairs of government, and 
vote as intelligently and as indepen- 
dently as the men. 

One Great Advantage. 

“One of the greatest advantages 
which has come to us from woman 
suffrage is the fear on the part of the 
machine politicians to nominate for 
public office men of immoral charac- 
ter, or to defeat those who have 
maintained a reputation for honesty 
and decency. Again, at critical times 
anid in important elections, when 
some great principle is at stake, es- 
pecially with reference to local con- 
ditions where the home and the fam- 
ily are involved, the women of the 
State have always come to the rescue. 
The powers of evil realize that they 
have a powerful moral force to deal 
with when it is once aroused, and 
they also realize that, when aroused. 
it has the power to strike a blow. 

Colorado’s Advanced Laws. 

“We have in Colorado the most ad- 
vanced laws of any State in the 
Unicn for the care and protection of 
the home and the children, the very 
foundation of the Republic. These 
laws, in my opinion, would not exist 
at this time if it were not for’ the 
powerful influence of woman suffrage, 
which, at all times, has been back of 
them and those who have conscien- 
tiously and faithfully administered 
them. 

Reckon Sericusly With Women. 

“I know that the politicians in both 
parties reckon seriously with the wo- 
man vote, and I know that men of 
immoral character have been refused 
places upon party tickets because of 
the fear inspired by the woman vote 
if aroused; and when it is aroused, 
as it generally is in proper cases, it 
can always be counted upon to be on 
the side of righteousness. 

Colorado Protects Children. 

“We believe we have the best Juve- 
nile Court law, the best child-labor 
law, the best compulsory education 
law, the best laws for the prevention 
of cruelty to children and the enforce- 
ment of the obligation of fathers to 
support wife and child, and the best 
administration of these laws when 
once upon the statute books, of any 
city in the Union. 

“I believe I only voice the general 
impression of the best informed as to 
such matters, when I say that we owe 
this condition more to woman suf- 
frage in Colorado than to any other 
one cause.” 

In an article written for circulation 
during the campaign for a woman suf- 
frage amendment in Oregon in 1906, 
Judge Lindsey wrote: 


“Woman suffrage in Colorado has 
more than demonstrated its justice. 
No one would dare to propose its 
repeal; and, if left to the men of the, 
State, any proposition to revoke the 
right bestowed upon women would 
be overwhelmingly defeated. 

Gceod Laws Due to Women. 


“Many good laws have been ob- 
ta ned in Colorado which would not 


have been secured but for the power 
and influence of women. 
“If it were any reason to deny wo- 


men the right to vote because they 
could not regenerate mankind as a 
result, it would have been years ago 
a reason for depriving men of the 
right. 
As te ='- ics 

“AL Suni tions in Denver 
frauds «i: committed. Ninety- 
nine ,, 1 these frauds were 
commie. wen, Without any con- 
nivance sistance, direct or indi- 
rect. fre inen; but because one 
per cer. cre committed by women, 
thee are ignorant or careless-minded 


pcoople in other States who actually 
argue that this is a reason for deny- 
ing women the right to vote. If it 
were a just reason for denying suf- 
frage to women, it would be a ten 
times greater reason for denying it to 
men. 

“Perfection is not to be found in 
this world, among either men or wo- 
men; and while I grant that more 
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women 
state than men, at the same time 
there are a few women, like a great 
many men, ready to prostitute the 
use of the ballot-box for selfish or 
mercenary causes. 
No Less Motherly. 
“Speaking generally, in Colorado | 
am sure that it has never made wo- 
men any the less womanly or any 
the less motherly, or interfered with 
their duties in the home, that they 
have been given the right to partici- 
pate in the affairs of State. 


Bad Candidates Rejected. 

“Many a time I have heard the 
‘boss’ in the political caucus object 
to the nomination of some candidate 
because of his bad moral character, 
with the mere explanation that, if the 
women found him out, it might hurt 
the whole ticket. While many bad 
men have been nominated and elected 
in spite of woman suffrage, they have 
not been nominated and elected be- 
cause of woman suffrage. If the wo- 
men alone had a vote, it would result 
in a class of men in public office 
whose character for morality, honesty 
and courage would be of a much 
higher order. 

More Decent Elections. 

“With the exception of 
downtown precincts, where frauds 
were arranged and carried out en- 
tirely by men, with a very occasional 
and exceptional use of women, the 
elections in Denver have been more 
decently and honestly conducted than 
they were before women had the right 
to vote. People have no right to 
judge woman suffrage in Colorado by 
the election frauds in a few precincts. 
The election frauds in Philadelphia, 
where women do not vote, were never 
used as a reason why suffrage should 
be denied to men. There is no more 
reason that the exceptional case of 
such frauds in Denver, even those 
with which a woman may have been 
connected, should be an argument for 
dlenying the right to her ninety-nine 
sisters who have conducted them- 
selves decently and properly. 

Women Back Good Men. 

“T have known of a number of in- 
stances in Denver where men in pub- 
lic office, who have tried to do their 
duty fearlessly and honestly, but in 
doing so have had to fight the powers 
of evil, have been preserved to po- 
litical and public life purely through 
the influence of women and _ their 
threats to use their power at the 
polls. These have forced ‘bosses’ to 
nominate for public office men who, 
according to the newspaper accounts, 
were ‘nominated amidst howls and 
curses,’ simply because of the power 
of the woman vote, making public 
sentiment back of the candidate who 
was forced down the throats of un- 
willing mach'nes.” (This undoubtedly 
refers to the former occasion where 
the politicians of both parties deter- 
mined to oust Judge Lindsey and 
were prevented by the women.) 
Judge Lindsey continues: 

A Reserve Force. 

“Of course, such cases are not so 
frequent as they ought to be, simply 
because with women, as with men, it 
requires more or less public senti- 
ment to arouse them to their civic 
duties; but when aroused, as they 
frequently are, their power for good 
cannot be overestimated. Again, the 
very fact that the women have such 
a power is and always has been a 
wonderful reserve force in the cause 
of righteousness in Colorado, and has 
been a powerful deterrent in antici- 
pating and opposing the forces of evil. 

Scratched Their Votes. 

“For instance, in the last election, 
only two officials on the ticket of the 
leading political party in Denver were 


a few 


defeated. One of these men had 
openly and_ notoriously protected 
gzrafters and ballot-box stuffers. He 


was defeated for a high and important 
office absolutely by the vote of the 
women, as was also another man, 
whose moral as well as political rec- 
ord was very bad, and known to he 
bad. I personally went from _ poll- 
ing place to polling place in a 
number of districts, and examined 
the ballots, with the consent of the 
judges and found that the ballots in 
which the name of the political party 
has to be written, containing scratch- 
es against these men, showed that 
the political name had been written 
in a feminine hand, and that three- 
fourths of the scratches were made by 
the women voters; so that the only 
corruptionists defeated in this elec- 
tion by a decisive majority were de- 
feated by the woman vote. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the only blow for decency 
that counted. in the last of a series 
of bad elections in Denver, was de- 
livered by the women voters; and the 
very important good that came out 
of an otherwise questionable election, 
was the result of woman suffrage. 
The evil results of that election were 
in spite of woman suffrage, not be- 
cause of it. If the matter had been 
left entirely to women, not a cor- 
ruptionist would have been elected. 
As it was, the difference in the vote, 
namely, the large vote for a candi- 
date of good character, and the cor- 
respondingly small vote or running 
behind the ticket in case of a can- 
didate of questionable character, was 
due almost entirely to the women. 
Saw It Himself. 

“IT know whereof I speak, because, 
as said before, I spent almost the en- 
tire night in visiting polling places 
and examining the ballots for myself, 
and I was surprised to find that the 
great majority of scratches against 
bad candidates and in favor of good 
-candidates were made by the women 





approach this exceptional | voters; and had they not been handi- 


capped by a bad ballot law, devised by 
the machines for the purpose of en- 
couraging straight tickets and pre- 
venting independence in voting by 
the confusion created as to the meth- 
od, and consequent intimidation of 
the voter into voting the straight 
ticket, with ‘yellow dogs’ and all, the 
scratched vote by the women electors 
would have been much larger than 
it was. 
No Neglect of Home. 

“It does not take any mother from 
her home and her home duties or 
cares, to spend ten minutes in going 
to the polling place and casting her 
vote, and returning to the bosom of 
her home; but in that ten minutes 
she wields a power that is doing more 
to protect that home now, and will 
continue to do more to protect it in 
the future, and to protect all other 
homes, than any power or influence 
in the State of Colorado. 

“I know that the great majority of 
people in Colorado favor woman suf- 
frage, after practical experience for 
more than a decade, first, because it 


is just, fair and decent,—to which 
there is no possible answer,—and 
second, because in the end its influ- 


ence has been good rather than evil 
in our political affairs.” 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





The National Suffrage Convention 
ut Buffalo opened in the Y. M. ©. A. 
auditorium on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, Oct. 15. 

The president, Anna H. Shaw, said 
in calling the meeting to order: “The 
history of the past 60 years is fuller 
of progress than that of the previous 
wo, and we ought to congratulate 
ourselves that we have been able to 
have a share in it.” 

Prayer was offered by Rey, Antoin- 
ette Brown Blackwell, D.D., the first 
woman to be ordained a minister. She 
said in part: ‘“‘We may speak to Thee 
nearer than face to face — as 
spirit to spirit. We bless Thee for 
the life of everyone here, all those 
who have come up from. distant 
homes to attend this meeting. We 
bless Thee that the time has come for 
womanhood to work for those that 
need her help. Thou dost do Thine 
own part, but we must work also, if 
we would elevate humanity.” 


For the Professional Women. 
Mrs. Helen Z. M. Rodgers, a Buf- 


falo lawyer, gave the address of wel- 
come in behalf of the women in the 
professions. She said in part: 

“Sixty years ago the professional 
women were a negligible quantity. 
Now they are too numerous to men- 
tion. But the great professional suc- 
cesses are not for women. We have 
penetrated the ante-rooms and an- 
nexes, but before we get much fur- 
ther we must be invested with full 
citizenship. The State sets a vicious 
example. It is a model employer of 
labor, for voters, giving them liberal 
wages and easy hours; but it pays its 
women teachers about half what it 
pays its men. Here in Buffalo the 
grade teacher starts in at $400) a year, 
and may gradually climb to a maxi- 
mum of $7(4). When she has reached 
that dizzy height, she can go no fur- 
ther. Yet women regarded as unfit to 
vote are employed to teach boys 
civics. ‘The woman doctor is shut out 
from the best opportunities to gain 
skill, in hospital positions. The wo- 
man lawyer needs a sense of humor; 
she is allowed to help interpret laws, 
but not to help make them. In the 
name of those who are gradually be- 
coming conscious of their obligation 
of loyalty and service, | welcome you 
today.”’ 

For the Buffalo Federation. 

Mrs. John Miller Horton gave a 
welcome in behalf of the Buffalo Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and pre- 
sented Miss Shaw with a large 
bouquet, tied with ribbons of the blue 
and gold of the City Federation, and 
the white and blue of the D. A. R.— 
“white for purity, blue for truth.” 
Miss Shaw said she accepted them for 
Susan B. Anthony, and, amid ap- 
plause, she placed the flowers over 
Miss Anthony’s portrait. 

For the Teachers. 

Dr. Ida (. Bender, president of the 
Women Teachers’ Association, gave 4 
welcome for the great army of teach- 
ers. She said in part: 

“The proportion of women teachers 
is constantly growing. The report of 
the National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1878-80 showed that 42 per 
cent. of the teachers were men; the 
latest report shows only 24 per cent. 
of men. It is important to keep the 
woman teacher vitally responsive to 
changes in the social order.”’ 

Miss Shaw said the teacher ranked 
just after the intelligent mother, and 
before the unintelligent mother. As 
to women teaching boys civics, “Po- 
litical nonentities can hardly be ex- 
pected to inspire a_ political entity 
with patriotism,” she said. 

For the Western Federation. 

Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, president of 
the Federation of Women's Literary 
and Educational Organizations of 
Western New York, gave a welcome 
for that body. She spoke with an 
accent of unaffected sincerity 
and self-forgetfulness that recalled 





the spirit of the pioneers. She said in 


part: 

“It was our Federation that first 
opened its doors to the suffragists. 
We began 13 years ago with only 17 
clubs. Now we have nearly 100 clubs, 
with 32,000 members. We have worked 
for and secured anti-expectoration or- 
dinances and a law against bad medi- 
cal advertisements. Our chairman of 
legislative work last winter worked in 
close co-operation with the legisla- 
tive chairman of the New York State 
W. S. A. There is a change taking 
place throughout the Western Federa- 
tion on the subject of woman suf- 
frage;: our women are growing more 
favorable to it. I do not know why, 
unless it is the influence of Miss 
Anthony’s death.” 

A Funny Story. 

To show how differently we judge 
the same actions when committed by 
friends or opponents, Mrs. Shuler told 
of a country town where the Method- 
ist and Baptist ministers were both of 
them given to fast driving. An old 
Baptist lady looked out of the win- 
dow and saw Mr. Smith, the Method- 
ist minister, driving along at a break- 
neck pace. “How scandalous!’ she 
cried. “What a shocking thing for a 
preacher of the gospel!’ Soon after | 
the Baptist minister drove by at equal 
speed: and the old lady said, tender- 
ly, “Poor dear Mr. Brown! His wrists 
are so lame that he can’t hold in his 
horses!” 

For the W. C. T. U. | 

Mrs. Frances W. Graham gave a 
welcome in behalf of the W. ©. T. U., 
and, at Miss Shaw’s suggestion, she | 
was commissioned to convey the | 
greetings of the N. A. W. 8S. A, to the | 
N. W. Cc. T. U. Convention in Denver. | 








For the General Federation. 
Mrs. |. IL. Blankenburg gave a 
greeting for the (General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs, the first time, Miss 
Shaw said, that that organization had | 
been represented. 

For the State. 

Mrs. Ella Huwley Crossett, State 
president, gave a cordial welcome for 
New York, and Miss Shaw responded. 
“The Spirit of 1848.” 
Emily Howland gave a de- 
address on “The Spirit of 
1848." It has already been published 
in full in our columns. In introduc- 
ing her, Miss Shaw said: “Miss How- 
land thought she was not a good rep- 
resentative of the Spirit of 1848, but 
we feel that she has the added youth 
of every year since then.” 

International Report. 
The International Report was given 


Miss 
lightful 


by Mrs. Rachel Ioster Avery. She 
told of the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance last 


summer at Amsterdam, and said: 


“Each International Suffrage Con- 
gress in turn seems to be the best we 
have ever had, but the executive abil- 
ity of the Ibutch women was really 
remarkable. Three new countries 
were received into the Alliance. The 
Bulgarian (Council of Women has 
gradually advanced the suffrage plank 
in its constitution from No. 7 to No. 
1, and thus became eligible to join 
the Alliance. Switzerland has formed 
a National Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, with branches in seven cantons, 


two French and five Gierman. The 
third country was South Africa. There 
are Suffrage Associations at Natal 
and Cape Town. So little do we re- 
alize the vast distances in South 
Africa that Mrs. Catt wrote to these 
two societies suggesting that they 


unite and work ‘together, thus form- 
ing a National W. S. A. that would 
be eligible to join the International 
Alliance. They wrote back that they 
were quite willing to federate for the 
purpose of joining the Alliance, but 
that they could hardly unite, as their 
capitals were 144) miles apart! At 
the International Woman Suffrage 
Congress in Berlin in 1{4, there were 
only seven countries represented; at 
Copenhagen in 1906 there were 13, 
and at Amsterdam in 1908 there were 
16. 

“We had some wonderfully bright 
women as fraternal delegates from 
Austria and Bohemia. In those coun- 
tries women are forbidden by law to 
organize Suffrage Associations, so the 
women have got around it by forming 
committees. We have Finland, with 
25 women as members of the new 
Parliament, and Italy, where the wo- 
men have carried their case through 
three courts, in the effort to secure 
the ballot. In Turkey, 7000 veiled 
women have thrown off their veils 
and walked in the streets, and a 
Turkish lady of high standing lately 
addressed a large revolutionary gath- 
ering and urged the women to claim 
their equal share in the new liberties. 





“America had invited the next In- 
ternational (ongress, but we gave 
way to England, because the mag- 
nificent work of the won.° hare fin 
made that c ry ; ae “e 
of the movem: it sugress will 
open in To il 26. Save 
your pernie: 

Miss Kate N. m called the roll 
of States,» d ti zates adjourned 
to at.endt or on tendered them | 
by Mrs an iller HTorton at 477 


Delawarc Avenue. 
The First Evening. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller of Gen- 
eva presided on Friday evening. The 
hall was packed to the and 
many were turned away. 


Mayor J. N. Adam for the city, and 


doors, 





Senator H. W. Hill for the State, wel- 


comed the delegates and _ visitors. 
Then came the annual address of the 
president. Miss Shaw on this oc- 


casion had not written her address, 
but spoke with remarkable eloquence. 
Miss Shaw’s Address. 

She said that the pioneer woman 
suffragists were a strange mixture of 
radicalism and conservatism. Even 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton was so bound 
by the prejudices of the past that she 
shrank from attending a_ suffrage 
meeting in Rochester when told that 
au woman would preside. 

“It is only by comparison,” said 
Miss Shaw, “that we are able today 
to understand what those brave wo- 
men endured to secure the things 
which we accept as a matter of course. 


These women started the greatest 
revolution the world has ever wit- 
nessed. During these last («) years 


more changes have been wrought for 
the benefit of women, more opportu- 
nities for education have been se- 
cured and more all-round enlighten- 
ment, than in the 6000 years preced- 
ing. 

“There are women,” continued Miss 
Shaw, “who take these advantages se- 
cured for them and the positions that 
have been opened for them because 
of this early movement, who have no 
conception of what it has meant to 
open the highways of ease and prog- 
ress for them. Women are now able 
to control their property, they have 
a voice in the control of the life of 
their children. These and many more 
gains they take advantage of and 
never ask ‘How did it happen’ 

“some of those who oppose us say 
“These things would have come any- 
way. Man would have given woman 
these opportunities as civilization ad- 
vances.” Why did these things 
not come sooner, if men were so wiil- 
ing’ Why should these advantages 
have grown more in the last sixty 
years than in all the years before? 

“During the last 
has been a change of public senti- 
ment and a change in desire and am- 
bition on the part of the women con- 
current with the advance of years. 
Men have changed their viewpoint, 
women have advanced their limit 
of vision. In no field is this so true 
as in the church. The Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell appeared on 
our platform yesterday holding the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Oberlin College, where fifty years ago, 
so strong was the sentiment against 
a woman's preaching that when she 
graduated from its theological school 
her name was omitted from the list 
of graduates. Now the same college 
has made her a D.D. 

“But the women in all these years 
of struggle have not stood entirely 
alone. There have always been some 
men to stand by their side, and they 
owed it to us, for ever since the world 
began women have stood by men in 
their efforts to achieve the right. 
Never was there a great man leader 
who stood alone who had not some 
woman by his side. Woman was first 
at the cradle, last at the cross and 
first at the tomb. Women have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with men always 
in their efforts. Some men have stood 
shoulder to shoulder wth the women 
in this struggle—not enough of 
them, to be sure, else we should not 
have to work so hard. 

“For a long time it was thought 
that, to keep peace in the home, there 
was only one way, and that was fo~ 
the woman to efface herself, but with 
that early longing for freedom which 
came to the few women and then to 
those who came after, came more self- 
respect and more self-reliance, and 
the desire for education economically 
and politically. 

“Then came the entry into the pro- 
fess ons, and only when women dem- 
onstrated their ability to succeed in 
these professions, came organized op- 


as 


position. It came not because they 
failed but because they had shown 
their ability for development when 


they had opportunity. In the profes- 
sions woman has shown that she is 
able to go the entire way which is 
opened to her at the present time. 

“There are now only two. pro- 
fessions in which women have been 
allowed undisturbed and _ absolute 
freedom by men, those of artists on 
the stage and singers in opera. And 
women are allowed these because 
they give enjoyment and pleasure, In 
all the others there have been hin- 
drances all along the line. Never- 
theless, the doors of the various pro- 
fessions have been opened, and brave 
women are making the way in law, 
medicine, journalism and other lines 
easier for those who come after. 

“Some tell us that we have not 
made great progress. It is impossible 
to change the attitude of all the con- 
flicting elements of humanity in 60 
‘ears. If Christianity, in 1900 years, 
with the teachings of such a Leader, 
lias not yet made Peace Congresses 
unnecessary, what can be expected of 
other reforms?” 

Follow ng an eioquent tribute to the 
women of the past, Miss Shaw demon- 
strated what women have accom- 
plished in changing the attitude of the 
public toward their rights, with es- 
pecial reference to the changes 
wrought in government, education and 
church in the last 0) years. She 
traced the growth of the new spirit 
from its beginnings, more than half 
a century ago, and said that the pres- 
ent organized opposition to woman 
suffrage was the natural outgrowth of 
the success of the movement. 

But Miss Shaw takes an optimistic 





sixty years there | 





view and enjoys the struggle, even 
confessing that she preferred being in 
the thick of the fight to taking up 
the battle later on, when the smoke 
was dying away. “But think,” she 
suid, earnestly, “think what a price 
has been paid for our liberty!” 
(To be continued.) 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 


Worcester.—Mrs. George F. Lowell 
and Mrs. Esther F. Boland addressed 
the Unitarian women of Worcester 
and the surrounding district last Wed- 
nesday. Many towns were represent- 
ed, and in spite of wet weather, there 


had not been so large an attendance 
for a long time. The speakers had 
been warned that, unless they were 


very cautious in any references they 
might make to suffrage, they would 
have a very cold audience. Being 
both of them ardent suffragists, they 
determined to risk it, and gave their 
hearers a large dose of straight suf- 
frage doctrine. Mrs. Lowell spoke for 
40 minutes, and then the women asked 
questions for 20. Mrs. Boland then 
spoke for 4) minutes, and the women 
asked questions for 20 more Great 
interest was shown, and the speakers 
were afterwards thanked by many of 
the ladies, including the daughter of 
Senator George IF. Hoar, to whom 
Mrs. Boland had paid a grateful trib- 
ute. Our friends feel that much good 
was done. 
Newton.—Mrs. George F. Lowell 
writes: 
“The Newton Federation of  (fif- 
teen) Women’s Clubs appointed a 
school suffrage comm /‘ttee, with Miss 
Susan A. Whiting as chairman, to find 
the most desirable candidate’ for 
school board. The committee se- 
cured Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, who 
seemed exceptionally well qualified. 
Her name was presented to the Re- 
publican ward and city committee 
through its chairman, Mr. Charles 
Ek. Hatfield. He wrote Miss Whiting 
that several other names had been 
suggested, and that he was going to 
leave it to the e’tizens of Ward 3 to 
decide for themselves. Ile would call 
a mass meeting of the ward, and 
notify Miss Whiting and the various 
interested organizations, and hoped 
this would be satisfactory to all con- 


cerned. 

“Miss Whiting replied that she 
thought it would, but wanted due 
notice of the meeting, so that some 


proper person could be there to pre- 


sent Mrs. Prnee’s name and speak 
about her unusual fitness. 
“Miss Whiting reported this ar- 


rangement to the Federation, and af- 
ter discussion it was decided that it 
looked fair, and the Federation voted 
to accept the report and to do noth- 
ing further until we heard from Mr. 
Hatfield. 

“The National election 
and the Newton Equal Suffrage 
League was to have an executive 
board meeting, and the president was 
anx ous to learn when and where the 
mass meeting was to be held. Miss 
Whiting telephoned to Mr. Hatfield 
for information, only to learn that the 
meeting had been held a few days be- 
fore. When she questioned him, he 
said he had had posters up in West 
Newton announcing the meeting, and 
that Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., had been 
nominated. He also stated that Mrs. 
Prince had withdrawn her name, and 
he had asked several other women to 
stand and they refused. He added 
that there was not a woman present 
at the meeting. 

“The posters that had been put up 
were notices of a meeting to select 
candidates for «aldermen and_ the 
school board—such as are so in evi- 
dence everywhere at election time 
that neither women nor many men 
ever read them. 

“We have learned that he called on 
two women, such as would not or 
could not consider the proposition, 
und also, in a great flurry, approached 
Mrs. Prince at the railroad station 
when the train was coming, and told 
her that he did not know that he 
should be able to get her name on 
the ticket this year, whereupon she 
remarked that perhaps she had bet- 
ter wait over another year. Here the 
wily politician grasped his oppor- 
tunity, and told her he thought so 
himself, and that ended his further 
consideration of her name. 

“The fact is that Mr. Garrison, Jr., 
knew nothing about his having been 
nominated until after the meeting, 
when someone called upon him and 
informed him, and persuaded him 
that it was h’s duty to stand. 

“If Mr. Hatfield really wanted a 
candidate who was exceptionally well 
prepared for the work of the school 
committee, why did he not consider 
the person that the women had, with 
much care, selected? 

“No, the Republican machine does 
not want women for candidates. Mr. 
(iarrison is an ardent suffragist, Mrs. 
Prince is not. The Newton Equal 
Suffrage League had worked hard to 
acquaint the citizens with the desir- 
ab lity of choosing Mrs. Prince al- 
though she is not a suffragist. That 
question was not considered. We were 
interested in securing the candidate 
best fitted for the position. 

“This is not the first time Mr. Hat- 
field has deceived the Newton wo- 
men. But Mr. Hatfield has done more 
to promote woman suffrage in New- 
ton than any other man. The people 

(Continued on Page 188.) 


was over, 
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SHE WHO IS TO COME. 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


A woman—in so far as she beholdeth 
Her one Beloved’s face: 
mother—with a great 
erfoldeth 
The children of the race; 
A body free and strong, with that high 
beauty 
That comes of perfect use, is built 
thereof; 
A mind where Reason ruleth 
Duty, 
And Justice reigns with Love; 
A self-poised, royal soul, brave, wise 
and tender, 
No longer blind and dumb; 


a heart that 


over 








A Human Being, of an unknown 
splendor, 
Is she who is to come! 
PEACE REPORT. 
The following report was read at | 
Buffalo by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


chairman of peace and arbitration: 
At previous meetings I have urgent- 
ly requested that each State Superin- 
tendent should appoint some suf- 
fragist in her State as supervisor of 
the peace work and my correspondent. 
At present I have nineteen such cor- 
respondents, an increase of six since 
the last report: Mrs. Helen Moore 
of California, Mrs. C. H. Adler of Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Lockwood of Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Virginia Branner of Iowa, 


Mrs. Laura B. White of Kentucky, 
Mrs. Homer of New Orleans, Mrs. 
Wm. J. Brown of Maryland, Mrs. L. 
E. Sprague of Minnesota, Mrs. Julia 


N. Cox of Nebraska, Mrs. Harry Hast- 
ings. New York, Mrs. Almira Walker, 
New Hampshire, Mrs. Phoebe C. 
Wright, New Jersey, Mrs. Jessie L. 
’arks, Oklahoma, Mrs. H. B. Stanton, 


Ohio, Miss Katherine Austin, Rhode 
Island, Mrs, Susan Y. (Gates, Utah, 
Miss Adella M. Parker, Washington, 
Mrs. Blanche Ostrander, Wisconsin, 
Mrs. Martha Phillips, Indian Terri- 
tory. 
Connecticut. 
Several of these correspondents 


have done remarkably good work this 
year. Mrs. Adler of Connecticut has 
been conspicuously zealous, and ar- 
ranged a dozen meetings in different 
towns of her State, besides giving ad- 
dresses of her own, and has helped to 
induce the school authorities of Con- 
necticut to send out 15,000 programs 
to all the teachers of the State, which 
gave detailed information to be pre- 
sented on May 18 in the schools. 
Rhode Island and New Jersey. 

Mrs. Austin of Rhode Island has 
been active in promotion of the work. 
Her State Superintendent supplied 
every teacher in the State with a pro- 
gram for May 18. Mrs. Wright of 
New Jersey has been specially diligent 
in circulating peace literature by the 
wholesale. 


Mrs. Belva Lockwood attended the 
International Peace Congress in [on- 
don in July, 1908, and presented a 


paper on the recent Central American 
Peace Congress held in Washington in 
1907, and on their recently established 
Arbitration Court. 
portant connection 
Canal and the 
railway. Upon 


the Panama 
transcontinental 
paper were 


with 
new 
this 


adopted by the Congress. 
The Southern States. 

Mrs. Brown of Maryland has given 
addresses and distributed literature, 
besides writing articles for the papers 
and presenting a large picture of the 
Christ of the Andes to one of the 
public schools. With the exception of 
a good meeting at Memphis, arranged 


by suffragists, and some earnest work 
in Kentucky by Miss White, prac 
tically nothing has been done in the 
other Southern States Mrs. Allen, 


president of the Tennessee Equal Suf 
frage Association, writes that “many 
not in favor of suffrage will work in 
the peace movement.” This is a sug 
gestion worthy of note by those who 


Wish to arouse that interest in pnb 
lic questions which is a prerequisite 
for a desire for a vote whereby to 
further those interests. 


Tre Banner State. 

Utah is perhaps the banner State in 
the peace work, and reports that “the 
attendance and interest in peace meet 
ings throughout our State have in 
creased 100 per cent.” 

The Pacific 
Moore and Mrs. Alice L. Park 
of California are untiring workers in 
the peace cause. They have done ad 
mirable work in distributing literature, 
in sending circular letters to various 
organizations, and in furthering the 
celebration of Peace Day, which 
been recommended by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools to all the teachers. 
Mrs. Park reports, among other things, 
getting ten peace articles into local 
papers, and one into the San Fran- 
cisco Star. “These will be filed with 
the reciprocity bureau of the 
Federation, as to be available 
May programs. and will circulate 
several years.” 

Miss Parker of Seattle is an ardent 
worker in promoting an interest in 
the peace cause among teachers, and 


Coast. 
Mrs. 


for 
for 


50 


writes that the Seattle teachers are | 
“sreatly in sympathy with the work 
New York. 


New York, under the inspiration of 
Mrs. Hastings, instituted opposition 
to the increase of battleships, and, 
through the boards of education, pro- 
moted a widespread observance in the 
schools on May 18. A great meeting 
of men and women at the Astor Hotel 





She showed its im- | 


for- | 
mulated three resolutions which were | 


has, 


State | 


was arranged for that date by Mrs. 
Hastings. 


Massachusetts. 
In Massachusetts, one of the most 
active workers for suffrage, Mrs. 


George F. Lowell, has been the most 
devoted worker for peace. She has 
arranged successful meetings, and 
was a delegate to the International 
Peace Congress in London. As usual, 
| have supplied programs for the 
peace meeting of the Leagues in 
March, and last April sent a circular 
letter to every League, through the 
medium of my correspondents. 
At the Hague. 

It was my rare privilege in 1907 to 
attend one of the few plenary sessions 
at the Hague Peace Conference which 
marked an era in international rela- 
tions, and was the first World Parlia- 
ment ever held. Its results were far 
greater than the casual reader of af- 
[Wor has understood. It authorized a 





World Supreme Court of Justice, to 
be open to all who would use it, in ad- 
dition to the Arbitration Tribunal es- 
tablished by the first Hague Confer- 
ence in 1899. It established a prize 
court, practically assured _ regular 
meetings of a World Parliament, and 
removed various causes of friction, 
and has caused the multiplication of 
arbitration treaties. 
Munich, London, Geneva. 

I also went as delegate in Septem- 
btr, 1907, to Munich, and in July, 1908, 
to London, and took part in the meet- 
ings of the International Peace Con- 
gresses in those cities. In September 
of this year, as proxy for Mrs. Se- 
wall, | represented the Peace Depart- 
ment at the special session of the In- 


ternational Council of Women at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and proposed 


three resolutions, which were adopted. 


These commit the organization to a 
much more definite position on the 
peace question, and ensure its receiv- 
ing adequate attention at the quin- 
quennial meeting at Toronto next 
June. I took part in the Pennsyl- 
vania Peace Congress held in Phila- 


delphia last May, and in the National 
Peace Congress held for four days in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, in April, 
1907. This was the largest Peace Con- 
gress ever held, and exerted wide in- 
fluence. I have also given addresses 
at Cornell and Pennsylvania Univer- 
sities, and before various colleges. 
Everywhere students are easily inter- 
ested, if they once have an opportuni- 
ty to hear of the new and feasible 
methods of achieving international 
justice. 
Peace Education Needed. 

Suffragists are less unintelligent 
than most women on the_ practical 
measures of promoting international 
peace, but both men and women of 
culture are less informed on this sub- 
ject than on any other of equal im- 
portance. The need of providing prop- 
er education for teachers has devel- 
oped a new society, “Thé American 
School Peace League,” whose able 
secretary, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
a Boston suffragist, may be addressed 
at 405 Marlborough = street, Boston. 
This society, which already has rami- 
fications in most of the States, will 
endeavor to improve the teaching of 
history, and in every way to promote 
international fraternity, and sympathy 
and justice between people of differ- 
ent 





races. 
Women and Peace. 
woman suffrage will 


While doubt - 





less aid the peace cause to some ex- | 


tent, it must be remembered 
girls are easily infatuated with brass 


buttons, and their mothers are quite; * . ’ , 
lsion, when greatly in need of a winter 


as ready as their fathers to advocate 
huge navies as a sole defence, and to 
be misled by chauvinistic oratory. 
To mind, it far more 
the movement end 
the gross injustice settling ques- 
tions of honor by explosives 
ido the most possible to remove such 
other injustices as those under which 
women now suffer. it not be- 
hoove thonehtful women who have no 
votes to ask the men who have votes 
why they are spending over two-thirds 
of the federal revenue on war, past and 
future, and why since Washington's 
day our expenditure for armaments 
has increased just ten times as much 
as the inerease in population? When 
women see the relation of this exces- 
sive expenditure to the charities and 
reforms which interest them 


1s 


that to 


clear 


ot 


Does 


which have such impoverished treas- 
uries, they will find that a little at- 
tention to the causes of poverty and 


waste will largely remove the neces- 


sity for the palliatives and poultices 


will | 


that | 





She attended as a delegate many 
meetings of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association throughout the 
middle and western States. Her un- 
usual culture was evidenced in the 
elevated and scholarly tone of her ad- 
dresses, while her bright wit and 
keen satire pleased and convinced her 
hearers. 

For the past twenty years Miss 
Eastman had ceased to be active in 
the lecture field, but did not lose her 
interest and sympathy in the suffrage 
cause. 

She visited California in company 
with Dr. and Mrs. Dio Lewis, one of 
the most delightful experiences of her 
life. 

Since the death of their parents, 
Mary and her sister Helen continued 
to reside in the pleasant family home. 
The two seemed admirably adapted 
to supplement each other. Like Mary 
and Martha of old, the one was en- 
grossed in intellectual pursuits, while 
the other gave her time and thoughts 
largely to practical details. Since the 
death of Helen six years ago, Mary 
has preserved her cheerfulness and 
fortitude, often attending meetings of 
the Woman’s Club of Lowell, and lo- 
cal gatherings in her immediate neigh- 
borhood. She took part in a recent 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. in Lowell. Although in later 
life a sufferer from rheumatism, Miss 
Eastman continued to the last in fair 
heaith, but became forgetful at times, 
which fact was the immediate cause 
of her death. While reading, she 
turned on the gas in the stove beside 
her, but forgot to light it. She be- 
‘ame asphyxiated. When her maid 
returned from an evening party, her 
life was extinct. Miss Eastman made 


no will, and her property passes to 
three nieces. 

In accordance with a wish recent- 
ly expressed by Miss Eastman, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames conducted the fu- 
neral services, and Mrs. Ames, who 
was formerly a pupil of Miss Eastman 


at Antioch Ccllege, spoke feelingly of 
her teacher. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
recalled the long and intimate connec- 
tion of Miss Eastman with Lucy Stone | 
in public work. <A letter from William 
Lloyd Garrison expressed his appre- 
ciation and regret at inability to be 
present. Several appropriate pass- 
ages were read from Miss Eastman’s 
favorite authors, Whittier and others. 


These were followed by prayer ana 
benediction. Relatives, friends and 
neighbors filled the apartments, in- 


terested witnesses of a singularly con- 
sistent life, devoted to high and pa- 
triotic endeavor. H. B. B. 


John W. Hutchinson, the last sur- 
vivor of a gifted band of New Hamp- 


shire vocalists, consisting of four 
brothers and one sister, died last week 
in Lynn, Mass. At one time “the 
Hutchinson Family” was a name [to 
conjure with in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Later, after the marriage of 
the sister to Mr. Ludlow Patton of 
New York, the brothers divided, form- 
ing, with their wives and children, 


All of them were 
woman suffrage 
They achieved 


separate quartettes. 
sincere friends of 
and sang in its behalf. 
great popularity. 





When Luev Stone began her an- 
ti-slavery and woman's rights lec- | 
tures in IN47, she charged no 
admission fee, feeling that the! 
preaching of the gospel of  free- 

|} dom should itself be free, and she | 
devended wholly on gratuitous con- 

|tributions. As a consequence, she | 

'was extremely poor. On one oceca- 


| for destructive purposes,” 


strikingly successful. In the first 
eight months the young women had 
over 15,000 paying customers. They 
have had to enlarge their quarters, 
and they have now widened their ac- 
tivities by acting as sales agents for 
many kinds of Oriental and Indian 
goods. 





EDISON’S DAUGHTER. 


Miss Madeline Edison, a girl of 
twenty-one, is following in the foot- 
steps of her distinguished father, 
Thomas A. Edison. She has for years 
been his comrade in his remarkable 
experiments in the field of electricity. 
Now she has invented an ingenious 
automobile road map. An enthusias- 
tic autoist, she has been a familiar 
figure in her big  forty-five-horse- 
power car. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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are now able to see for themselves 
how far woman’s indirect influence 


can reach out. 

“A letter of protest was sent Mr. 
Hatfield by the Newton Equal Suf- 
frage League, at the close of which 
it was stated that ther action was 
not a reflection upon Mr. Garrison, 
but because, as citizens, they should 
insist upon having the promises of 
any political party fulfilled to the let- 
te’, 

“Several converts to equal suffrage 
are already the result of this  politi- 





cal trickery.” 
Mrs. Prince, in view of the Oppo- | 
sition that has been stirred up, has | 


now definitely refused to stand. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The suffragettes lately held a large 
street meeting outside Holloway Gaol, 
and cheered .so loudly for their im- | 
prisoned comrades that it is believed | 
the sounds of sympathy must have 
been audible to the women in their 
cells. 


Good work in establishing play- | 
grounds has been done by Trenton,| 
N. J., but, as usual, the boys get the} 
lion’s share. “One big basin, 600 yr tad 
long by 300 feet wide, is set apart for} 
the boys. Another basin, 400 feet by | 
100 feet, is reserved for girls.” | 


The D. A. R. have dedicated a| 
bronze tablet to perpetuate the mem-| 
ory of the 51 patriotic women of) 
Endentown. N. C., who first defied the} 
mother country in October, 1774, by 
declining to use any more tea. The 
tablet will be placed in the rotunda of 
the State capitol at Raleigh, N. C. 


Mrs. George F. Lowell spoke lasi 
Tuesday to the Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
Club of Boston on “How we can heip 
our schools; on Wednesday she 
spoke in Worcester to the Unitarian 
Society on “The limitation of woman's 
power,” and today she speaks in Rox- 
bury, for Miss Heinzen, to working 
women on their “Need of the ballot. 
Last week she addressed the West 
Newton Woman's Edueational Club on 
“The w eked waste of our revenne 
and she did 


cloak, she was about to speak in aj "0! fail to point out that women had 
town where the Hutehinson Family , "© vyorce tT the mattey, | 
had announced for the same evening Ps - a : 
a concert with an adimission fee of | Phe City remple in London, the 
25 cents. Mr. Hutchinson proposed to | Rev. R. J. Campbell's chureh, was 
‘Lucy that they should combine the | l#tely le nt for a meeting of the Lib- 
itwo meetings, thereby securing to; ®’@Uon Society, an association aim- 
‘both » larger audience and money |! to separate Chureh and State. 
compensation. She consented. The | Mr. Augustine Birrell, Chief Secre- | 
result was a crowded house and a}|t#ry for Ireland, was to speak, and 
the suffragettes attended, in accord- 


and | 


enabled to buy her winter cloak, and 


satisfactory return, whereby Lucy was 


| ¢ 


ince with their plan never to allow a 
‘abinet minister to speak in public 


she found that a small admission fee | * © L , 
did not reduce the number of her | Without interruption. Stewards were 
| hearers. scattered throughout the chureh, in 

During the civil war the Hutchin- | expectation of trouble, 1nd a number 
sons, under a special permit from | 0! police were on hand. After the, 
President Lincoln, visited the Union| first interruption Mr. Campbell ap- 
soldiers in their camps, and aroused | pealed for quiet, declaring that both | 
great enthusiasm by their patriotic | he and Mr. Birrell favored woman 
songs. In 1867 in the first Kanaas | Suffrage, but the cries of “Votes for 


upon the evils of the body politie up- | 


on which most good women today are 
concentrating their activities. 





IN MEMORI/.M. 


Mary F. Eastman, for many years 
one of the most brilliant and effective 


|speakers on the woman suffrage plat- 


; ed to achieve a victory. 


| dentally 


form, died recently at her home in | 
Tewksbury, Mass. 

She was in early life a very su- | 
| perior teacher, and was selected by 
| Horace Mann as professor of history 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, | 


There Lucy Stone first met her, 
invited to address the young 


Ohio. 
when 


women of that progressive institution. | 
In 1870, Miss Eastman took part in 


by the New England suffragists 
| Vermont, when the question was sub- 
| mitted to the voters by the Council 
of Censors, who formerly were au- 
| thorized, once in 20 years, to propose 
amendments to the State Constitution. 
For many years afterwards Miss East- 
man lectured on that subject with 





great success and public approval. 


la campaign for woman suffrage made | 
in | 


| teaching. 


| being found in 


suffrage campaign, John, with his wife | 
and son and daughter, delighted by 
their suffrage songs the people of that 
young State, and thus aided material- 
ly the vote cast in our favor—a 
change of only 5,000 votes being need- | 


The brothers were all successful | 
business men, and laid out a town in 
Minnesota called by their name. High 
Rock was presented as a park to the | 
city of Lynn by John W. Ifutchinson. | 
He leaves a wife and one daughter. 

By a strange coincidence, his death, 
like that of Miss Eastman about the | 
same time, was the result of acci- 

inhaling gas while about to 
it, piece of twisted paper 
his feeble hand. The | 
few survivors of the anti-slavery con- | 

| 
| 








kindle 


flict will cherish the memory of good 
work accomplished by him in the days 


H. B. B. 


that tried men’s souls. 


COLLEGE WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


College girls go into all kinds 
nowadays in preference 
Last January, Mildred Mor- 
ris, of Columbia, and Harriet Morris, 
ot Smith, opened a tea room in Los | 


of | 


business to 
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city has ever had, and it has been | 


women!” 
thirteen 


after 


| nati, 


continued. By the time that 
women and three men had 
been ejected, some quietly, some only 
a violent struggle, the meeting 
was effectually broken up. 


meeting for Ainsworth 
for nearly forty years 


memorial 
Spofford, 


A 
R. 


librarian of Congress, was held in the 


Representatives’ reading room of the} 


Library of Congress on Noy. 12. Mr. 
Herbert Putnam, the Librarian’ of 
|Congress, presided, and made the 


| opening and closing addresses. Rem- 


iniscences of Dr. Spofford in Cincin- 
1845-1860, were given, with a| 


| insisted 





sketch of his early life, by Henry B- 
Blackwell. Mr. Blackwell also called 
attention to the fact that Mr. Spof- 
ford was a lifelong believer in wo- 
man suffrage, as was natural in a man 
who had so admirable a wife and 
daughter. Addresses followed on Dr. 
Spofford and the Library of Congress, 
1861-1897, by Mr. William Dawson 
Johnston, President of the District of 
Columbia Library Association; Dr. 
Spofford and the Public Library of the 
District, by Mr. Theodore W. Noyes, 
President of the Trustees; Dr. Spof- 
ford as a Member of the Literary So- 
ciety, by Miss Alice C. Fletcher; Dr. 
Spofford as a Member of the Anthro- 
pological Society, by Prof. Walter 
Hough, Jr., its president, and Dr. Spof- 
ford as a Member of the Historical 
Society, by Hon. Alexander B. Hag- 
ner, its president. It was an interest- 
ing and impressive summary of a 
noble and useful life. 





HUMOROUS. 


hesitation)—“I— 
at some false 


(with 
to 


some 
look 


Lady 
er—wish 
fringes.” 
Tactful Salesman 
madam. What shade 
friend wish?’’—Punch. 


“Certainly, 
does your 


Mrs. Howard—"lIsn't it wonderful 
what force Niagara has?” 

Mr. Talkmuch-—*Marvelous! Do you 
know, when I first saw it for a full 
moment I couldn't speak.’’-—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

“What did Howard do when he 
found they were going to arrest the 
owners of motors, and not the chauf- 


feurs, in all cases of exceed.ng the 
speed limit?” 

“He put every car he owns in his 
wife's Life. 


name.’”’—Brooklyn 


Doctor—"Well, Jonn, how are you 


today?” 


John—"Verra bad, verra’ bad. I[ 
wish Providence ‘ud ‘ave mussy on 
me an’ take me!” 


Wife—"Ow can you expec’ it to if 
you won't take the doctor's physic?” 
—Christian Union Herald. 


“IT want another box of pills like | 
got for mother yesterday.” 


“Did your mother say they were 


| good?” 


“No—but they just fit my air-gun.” 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 





Mrs. Justwed—"Oh, dear, dear! 
Mary, s nce you've been here you've 
broken more china than your wages 
amount to. How are we to prevent 
this sort of thing?” 

Mary—‘Well, mum, I moight have 
me wages raised.’—Harper’s Weekly. 





The family cat was crying, and papa 
that his small daughter put 
her pet out of doors. This she did 
very unwillingly, and came back with 
the remark, “You dess ought to see 


the look on ‘at cat's face, papa!’’— 
The Delineator. 
Husband—"Our little boy is_ sick, 


doctor, so please come at once.” 





Physician—"I can't get over for an 
hour.” 

Husband—"Oh, do, doctor! My 
w fe has a book on ‘What to Do Be- 
fore the Doctor Comes, and I'm so 
afraid she'll do it before you get 
there!"’—Harper’s Weekly. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 
NURSE —Position wanted by a nurse who bas 


had many years’ exnerience with chronic cases 
and in the care of elderly people. Address Miss 
A. A. Wilder, 373 Talbot Ave., Dorchester Cen- 
ter, Mass. 


NURSE wants position. acute ceses preferred. 
Specialty, tuberculosis Address Miss Lapham, 
373 Talbot Ave., Dorchester Center, Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER AND COMPANION,-—Miss 
Frances Sladden, who cared for the declining 
vears of Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, would like a 
position as housekeeper or companion and care- 
taker to an elderly lady or invalid. She would 
be willing to leave New Orleans for some other 
part of the country. She understands house- 
keeping thoroughly and loves old people. Mrs. 
Merrich’s friends say that no daughter could 
have treated her more tenderly than Miss Slad 
den. Address Miss Frances Sladden, 1525 Du 
fassat St.. New Orleans, La. 


CHORES. — Twelve-year-old) Armenian boy 
wants a place to work forhis board. Address 
John Shamlian, 12224 Washington St., Boston. 


HOUSEWORK.— Armenian speaking English, 
and his American wife, would like a place to do 
housework together. Address this eflice. 


A Greek. highly recommended, a graduate of 
Anatolia College, speaking Englisb, French, 
Armenian and Turkish, would like to work ina 
family. Address D., care H.S. Jelalian,2 Park 
Square, Boston. 

An Armenian teacher, 26 years old, speaking 
English, wishes to do housework. Address 
Hagop Movsessian, 1 to % Eliot St., Boston, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








Miss M. 


Miss Fisk’s long experience in 
procure many desirable makes and 





or 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington‘St. 


Invites you to her first Anniversary’Sale (in her new location) of 
Ladies’ Gentlemen’s and Children’s Gloves, Ladies’ Waists, Neck- 
wear, Automobile and Dress Veilings. 9 ‘7: 





F. Fisk 





pursed ® 
the glove business enables her to 
styles not otherwise shown. 
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